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seventy. idbtedbinghedal 
ran Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
vashod No. XII. 
t during i : _—_ 
Never before published in this country. 
of James 
oppotte THE STAGE COACH. 
King ras: 
Omne bené 
a .. Sine poema 
Tempus est ludendi 
v Venit hora 
ning 5 Absque mora 
a . ° . 
and wag Libros deponendi. 
_ All's well, my brave boys, 
— Come lét’s make a noise, 
For we shall be beaten no more ; ° 
The vacation is come, 
We will now return home, 
‘And fling all our books on the floor, 
z My brave boys. 
Old Holiday School Song. 
oe oe d 
", In the preceding paper I have made some} 
general observations on the Christmas fes-; 
lvities of England, and, on looking over 
=== Hem, 1 cannot but smile, as most probably 
wy readetshave, at the rhapsody into which 
[ |have sometimes run. The article was 





witten on the approach of the festival con- 
ming which it treats, and presents, as 
‘weed most of these sketches do, an acci- 
dal current of thought and feeling, set in 
mtion by external circumstances. I am 
tmpted to follow it up by some anecdotes 
) Mia Christmas passed in the country, which 
, Bey serve as practical illustrations of my 
yeneral remarks: in perusing which, I 
§ Mould most courteously invite my reader to 
| Maly aside the austerity of wisdom, and, put- 
ae ing on the genuine holiday spirit, which is 
Werant ‘of folly, ‘and anxious only for 





whe musement, to attend with all indulgence 
1 othe scenes. J shall endeavour to represent. 

It was late in the month of December 
—=itat I was making a tour in Yorkshire, in 

the course of which I rode for a long dis- 
1-1 ince in one of the public coaches, on the 
7: tay preceding Christmas. The coach was 

















owded, both inside and out, with passen- 
gers, who, from their talk, seemed princi- 
pally bound to the mansions of relations or 
fiends, ‘to eat the Christmas dinner. It 
ms loaded also with hanipers of game, and 
baskets and boxes of delicacies ; and hares 
hung dangling their long ears about the 
tachman’s box, presents from distant 
fiends for the impending feast. I had 
litee fine rosy-cheeked school boys for my 
law passengers inside, full of the buxom 
ealth and manly spirit which I have ob- 
Btved in the children in this country. They 
v-evre returning home for the holidays, in 


ely i high glee, and promising themselves: a 
at bg erld of enjoyment, It was delightful to 


ar the gigantic plans of pleasure of the 
ittle rogues, and the impracticable feats 
hey were to perform during the six weeks 
(mancipation from the abhorred thraldom 
% book, birch, and pedagogue. ‘They 
Were full of anticipations of the meeting 
¥ith the family and household, down to the 
ig PE tty cat and dog, and of the joy they were 





{he rolls about the inn yard with an air of the 


look forward, with the greatest impatience 
was with Bantam, which I found to be a 
pony, and, according to their talk, posses- 
ised of more virtues than any steed since the 
days of Bucephalus. How he could. trot! 
how he could run! and then such leaps as 
he would take—there was not a hedge in, 
the whole country that he could not clear. 


They were under the particular guardian- 
ship of the coachman, to whom, whenever 
an opportunity presented, they addressed 
a host of questions, and pronounced him, 
one of the best fellows in the whole world.' | 
Indeed, I could not but notice the more, 
than ordinary air of bustle and importance 
of the coachman, who wore his hat a little 
of one side, and had a large bunch of Christ- 
mas greens stuck in the buttonhole of his 
coat. He is always a personage full of 
mighty care and business, but he is parti- 
cularly so during this season, having so 
many commissions to execute in consequence 
of the great interchange of presents. And 
here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable 
to my untravelled readers, to have a sketch 
that may serve as a general representation 
of this very numerous and important class 
of functionaries, for they have a dress, a 
manner, a language, an air, peculiar to 
themselves, and prevalent throughout the 
fraternity, so that whereveran.. English 
stage coachman may be seen, he cannot be 
mistaken for one of, any other craft or mys- 
tery. ; 
He has commonly a broad full face, ¢u- 
riously mottled with red, as if the blood 
had been forced by hard feeding into every 
vessel of the skin; he is swelled into jolly 
dimensions by frequent potations of malt 
liquors, and his bulk is stil] further increased 
by a multiplicity of coats, in which he is 
buried like a cauliflower, the upper one 
reaching to his heels. He wears a broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hat, a huge roll of; 
coloured handkerchief about his neck, 
knowingly knotted and tucked in at the 
bosom, and in summer time has a large 
bouquet of flowers in his buttonhole, the 
present, most probably, of some enamoured | 
country lass. His waistcoat is commonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and_ his 
small clothes extend far below the knees, 
to meet a pair of jockey boots, which reach 
about half way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much | 
precision; he has a pride in having his 
clothes of excellent materials, and not- 
withstanding the seeming grossness of his 
appearance, there is still discernible that 
neatness and propriety of person, which is 
almost inherent in an Englishman. The 
moment he arrives where the horses are to 
be changed, he throws down the reins with 
something of an air, and abandons the cat- 
tle to the care cf the hostler: his duty being 
merely to drive them ‘from one stage to 
another. When off the box, his hands are 
thrust in the pockets of his great coat, and 





most absolute lordliness, He is generally 
surrounded by an admiring throng of host- 
lers, stable boys, shoeblacks, and those 
nameless hangers-on, that infest inns and 
taverns, and run errands, and do all kind 


with which their pockets were crammed | 
J/but the meeting to which they seemed to 


| body was in good looks and good spirits ; 
game, poultry, and other luxuries of the 
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on the drippings of the kitchen and. the 
leakage of the tap-room. These all look 
up to him as to an oracle ; treasure up his 
cant phrases; echo his opinions about horses 
and other topics of jockey lore; and above 
all; endeavour to imitate his air and car- 





riage. Every ragamuffin that has a coat to 
| his back, thrusts his hands in the pockets, 
rolls in his gait, talks slang, and is an em- 








bryo Coachey. 

I do not know whether it was owing to; 
the pleasing serenity that reigned in my own! 

mind, but I fancied I saw cheerfulness in’ 
every countenance throughout the journey. | 
A Stage Coach, however, always carries) 
animation with it, and puts the world in! 
motion as it whirls along. The horn, sound-, 
ed at the entrance of a village, produces a, 
general bustle. Some hasten forth to meet! 
friends ; some with bundles and bandboxes| 
to secure places, and in the hurry of the! 
moment can hardly take leave of the group’ 
| that accompanies them. In the mean,time, | 
the coachman’ has a world of small com-| 
missions to execute ; sometimes he delivers 
a hare or pheasant ; sometimes jerks a small 
parcel or newspaper to the door of a public 
house, and sometimes, with knowing leet, | 
and words of sly import, hands to some, 
half-blushing, half-laughing housemaid, an 
odd-shaped billet-doux from some rustic! 
admirer. As the Coach rattles through the, 
village, every one runs to the window, and 
you have glances on every side of fresh 
country faces, and blooming, giggling girls, 
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Christmas even. Great: is the contention 
of Holly end Ivy, whether master or dame 
wears the breeches.’ Dice‘and carda benefit 
the butler ; and if the cock do not lack wit, 
‘he will sweetly lick his firigers.” 


I was suddenly roused from ‘this fit of 
luxurious meditation, by a shout from ‘my 
little travelling | ‘companions. "They? had 
been looking out of the coach windows for 
the last few’ miles, recognising ‘every trev 
and cottage as they approached home, ant! 
now there was a’ general burst of! joy. 
There's John! and there's old Carlo! anid 
there's Bantam!” cried’ the “happy little 
rogues,‘ clapping their hands. 

At the head of a lane there was an oli 
sober-looking servant in livery, waiting for 
them ; he was accompanied ‘by a superari- 
nuated pdinter, and by the redoubtable Ban- 
tam, a little old rat ofa pony, with a shag- 
ged mane and long ‘rusty tail,’ who stood 
dozing quietly by the road side, little dreani- 
ing of the bustlitig times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondhess with 
which the little fellows leaped about the 
steady old footman, and hugged the pointer, 
who wriggled his whole body for joy. But 
Bantam was the great object of interest ; ail 
wanted to mount at once, and it was with 
some ‘diffilcuty that John arranged they 
should ride by turns, and the eldest should 
ride first. 

Away they set off at last; one on the pony 
with the dog bounding and. barking before 
him, and the others holding John’s hands, 





At the corners are assembled juntos of vil- 
lage idlers and wise men, who take their 
stations there for the important purpose of 
‘seeing company pass: but the sagest knot 
‘is generally at. the blacksmith’s, to which 
the passing of the coach is an event fruitful 
of much speculation. The smith, with the 
horse’s heel in his lap, pauses to look at the 
passing sight ; the cyclops round the anvil 
suspend their ringing hammers, and suffer 
the iron to grow cool ; and the sooty spectre 
in brown paper cap, labouring at the bel-| 
lows, leans on the handle for a moment, 
and permits the asthmatic engine to heave! 
a long-drawn sigh, while he glares through 
the murky smoke and sulphureous gleams 
of the smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might 
have given a more than asual animation to 
the country, for it seemed to me as if every 





table, were in brisk circulation in the vil- 
lages; the grocers, butchers, and fruiterer’s 
shops were thronged with customers. The 
housewives were stirring briskly about, 
putting their dwellings in order, and the 
glossy branches of holly, with their briglit 
red berries, began to appear at the win- 
dows. ‘The scene brought to mind an old 
writer's account of Christmas preparations. 
‘‘ Now capons and hens, besides turkeys, 
geese, and ducks, with beef and mutton— 
must all die—for in twelve days a multitude 
of people will not be fed with a little. Now 
plums and spice, sugar and honey, square 
it among pies and broath. Now or never 
must music be in tune, for the youth must 
dance and sing to get them a heat, while 
the aged sit by the fire, ‘The country maid 
leaves half her market, and must be sent 











of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening 











“give their little sisters by the pregentsy 








again, if she forgets a pair of cards on 


both talking at once, and overpowering him 
with questions about home, and with school 
anecdotes. I looked after them with a féel- 
ing in which { do not know whether pleasure 
or melancholy most predominated ; for I 
was reminded of those days when, like them, 
I had neither known care nor sorrow, and 
a holiday was the summit of earthly felicity. 
We stopped a few moments after, to water 
the horses; and on resuming our route, a 
turn of the road brought us in sight of a 
a neat country seats I could jast dis. 
tinguish the forms of a lady and two young 
girls in the portico, and I saw miy little com- 
rades, with Bantum, Carlo, and old John, 
trooping along the carriage road. I leaned 
out of the coach window, in hopes of wis- 
nessing the happy meeting, but a grove of 
trecs shut it from my sight. 

In the evening we stopped at a village 
where I had determined to pass the night, 
As we drove into the great gateway of the 
inn, I saw on one side, the light of a rousing 
kitchen fire beaming through a window. I 
entered and admired, forthe hundredth time, 
that picture of convenience, neatness, and 
broad honest enjoyment, the kitchen of an 
English inn, It was of spacious dimen- 
sions, hung round with copper and tin ves- 
sels highly polished, and decorated here and 
there with a Cheistmas green. | Hamd, 
tongues, and flitches of bacen, were sus- 
pended from the ceiling; a smoke jack 
made its ceaseless clanking beside the fire 
place, and a clock ticked in one corner, A 
well-scoured deal table extended along one 
side of the kitchen, with a cold round of 
beef, and other hearty viands,’upon:it, over 
which two foaming tankards of ale seemed 
mounting guard. Travellers of inferior or- 
der were prepating to attack this stout re- 
past, whites others aah —<— and, gossip: 
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ding over their ale on two high-batked oaken |) membrauce of his native citf, call it Chester.” The 


seats beside the fire. Trim housemaids were 
hurrying backwards and forwards under the 
directions of a fresh bustling landlady ; but 
still seizing an occasional moment to ex- 
change a flippant word, and have a rallying 
laugh, with the group around the fire. 

I had not been long at the inn when a post 
chaise drove upto the door, A young gen- 
tleman stepped out, and by the light of the 
lamps 1 caught a glimpse of his countenance. 
Surely I could not be mistaken. I stepped 


forward to get a nearer view, when his eye 


caught mine, “ Mr. Crayon!” exclaimed 


he, stretching out his hand, 1 was nm nus ity very soon obtained his full confidence. 
taken ; it was Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly 


<ood-humoured young fellow, with whom 1 


had ence travelled on the continent. Our 
meeting was extremely cordial, for the 
countenance of an old fellow traveller al- 
ways brings up the recollection of a thou- 
cand pleasant scenes, odd adventures, and 
To discuss all these in a 
trancient interview at an mn was impossible, 
and finding that I was not pressed for time, 
and was merely making a tour of observa- 
tion, he insisted that, I should give him a 
day or two at ‘his father’s country seat, to. 


excellent jokes, 


which he was going to pass the holidays, 


and which Jay atafew milesdistance. « It] 
is better than eating .a solitary frhvistmas the general questiog of slavery, This was done ac. 
dinner at gn inn,” said he, #* and I can as-y 
sure you of x hearty welcome in something || was the duty of Christians to give freedom to their 
of the old-fashioned style.”  Iis reasoning |slaves. 
was cogent, and I must confess the prepa-' necting of the Quakers in the township of Goshen, 
rations 1 had scen for universal festivity and jin Chester county, and the cause of humanity was} 
social enjoyment, had made me; feel a little || 
impatignt of my insulated situation. I closed, || assembly at Philadelphia, when it was ultimately 
therefore, at once with his invitation; the 
chaise drove up to the door, and ina few | uity who held a human creature in slavery, This 
moments I was.on my way to the: family, 


. en . 
mansion of the Bracebridges. 


——— 





———— 


\|exact spot where these patriarchs of the new world 
|| first landed, is still pointed out with reverence by the 
|| inhabitants; «Me. Pearson bnitt ¢ house and formed 
'\a%ptantation im the neighbourhood, which he cafled 
||Springfield, in consequence of discovering a large 
||spring of water in the first field cleared for cultiva- 
tion ; and it was near this place that Benjamin West 
jwas born. 

| “When the West family emigrated, John, the 
‘father of Benjamin, was left to complete his educa- 
‘tion at the great school of the Quakers at Uabridecs 
and did not join his relations in America till t 


mother of the artist; and of the worth and piety 
of his character we have a remarkable proof in the 
|fullowing transactions, which, perhaps, reflect more 
\real glory on his family than the achievements of all 
‘his beroic ancestors. 

% As a part of the marriage portion of Mrs. West, 
he received a negro slave, whose diligence aud fide- 
Being 
engaged in trade, he had occasion to make a voyage 
to the West Indies, and left this young black to 
superintend the ——- in his absence. During 
his residence iu Barbadoes, bis feelings were greatly 
molested, and his principles shocked, by the crucl- 
ties to which he saw the negroes subjected in that 
island; and the debasing effects were forcibly con- 
trasted in his mind, with the morals and the intelli- 
gence of his own slave. Conversiug on this subject 
with Dr.Gamuton, who was then at the bead jof the 
community of Friends in Barbadoes, the Doctor 
convinced him that it was contrary to the laws of 
God and nature, that any man should retain his 
fellow-creatures in slavery, Tbis conviction could 
not rest long inactive in a character framed like that 
of Mr. West. On his retarn to America he gave 
the negro his freedom, and retained him as a hired 
servant, 

% Nor satisfied with doing good himself, hc endca- 
| voured to make others follow his example, and in a 
short time his arguments had such an effect on his 
neighbours, that it was agreed to discuss publicly 





cordingly ; and, after debating it at many meetings, 
it was resolved by a considerable majority, that it] 


The result of this discussion was soon after- 
ward followed by a similar proposal to the head 





\;again victorious, Finally, about the year 1753, 
the same question was agitated in the annual general 


|| established as one of the tenets of the Quakers, that 
|}no person could remam a member of their commnu- 


| transaction is, perhaps, the first example in the his- 
|\tory of communities, of a great public sacrifice of 
\\individual interest, net originating from. considera- 
|| tions of policy or the exigencies of public danger, 





Biographical Motices. 


MR. WEST. 
Qn Friday, the 10th instant, ' died Benjamin 
West, E-q. aged 82. This ingiyidual, remarka- 
bie for professional abilrty, deserves’ such ho- 


pow as tuay be paid by the pubtie recollection Of || there was nothing bit nature to excite it. 


his amerits; but be bas another, and perhaps a 
divter clarm to commemoration in’ his connection 
pith the history of ‘the fine arts iv the British 
Lmpue, West might have said of our school 
vt pattvtiog, as a great orator said of the hberties of 
dvclundy* | stood by they crade ;” but without that 
ovator’y melancholy termination of the sentence, 4 
stood by their hearse.” 


and shaved their triumph,, He nes merely saw the 
land of promise; bat, after leading the. march 
thewugh the desurt enteréd in it at its hewd, and took 
possession. Tt is pingtlar, dhat (bene has) been bis 


theyto no history of this admirgble alevelopement of | 


Britivh pictorial talent 
of painting was as hopeless to ‘the powers of this 
country as the empire of the air, A new faenlty ba 
emer expanded itself; the spirit of genius has made 
Yo iteelfwiugs; that region of splendour and beauty 
is traversed; the sublime and the graud of that glo- 
rious and aulimited upper world of the sun and the 
lighthinga de fwoviline to our Ajybt; and yet of this 
preod adventure there is yet vo weeard. For the 
vurly part of West's advance, we chiedy rely ona 
collection of aucedotes by Mr. Galt-a work too 
doevlacey fay biography, and too particular for bis- 
tory; but still containing same strikiag circum. 
stances, Cold" in @vtyle of stiffness vot ilsuited to 
the on thiacs of a dife commenced among the Quakers 
of America 

“ Beajaimin West, the subject of the following 
nmetgairs, was the youngest sen of Jobn West and 
Saruh Pearson, and wos bore vear Springfield, in 
Chester county, in the State of Peansylvania, on the 
Jie of October 1708, The branch of the West 
juamily, to which be belougs, has been traced in an 
unbroken series to the Lord Delawarre, who distin 
wumded himself in the qveat wars of Edward the 
‘Third, and particularty at the battle of Cressy, under 
the immediate command of the Black Prince. To 
the reiga of Riehard the Second, the aucestors of 
Ne. West, settled at Long Crandon, in Buckingham. 
shire. About the year 1687, they easbraced the 
decets of the Qaakers ; and Colonel! James West, the 
tend etd compasion do arus Of the celebrated 
Havipden, is said to have been the first proselyte of 
thefamtly, Ta 1099, they emigrated to America. 

“ Thoras Vearsen, the material grand.father of 
the artist, was. the coufidential friend of Wm, Penn, 
avd the same person to whom that venerable legis. 
Jntor eard, Ov landing in Amcrica, “ Providence hax 
broagbt ns aafely hither; thow bast been the com- 
; union of my perils, what wilt thou that I should 
cuil this place f* Mr, Pearson replied, “ that since 
he bad honoured him so far as to desire him fo give 
that part of the country a name, be would, in re- 


Por West left the fine arts | 
timmphaut dn an dnparalleled dogree in England, | 


¥ifty yeurs ago, the empire | 


but purely from moral and religious principles. 
|| The benevolent work of restoring their natural 
rights to the unfortunate negroes, did not rest even 
lat ‘this great pécuniary sacrifice. The Society of 
| Fviends went farther, and established schools for the 
;educationof thew children; aud some of: the first 
jcharacters among themselves volunteered to super- 
jintend the course of ijstruction.” 
The birth of talent ia the infant's wind was cu 

rious, and still more so from its occurring where 
America 
|| had scarcely a specimen of the atts, and in West the 
| Quaker’s house, his child had never seen a picture 
ora print; his pencil was of his own invention: Lis 
colours were given to him by an Indian savaye. His 
whole progress was inventive. Painting to him was 
not a lesson, bat an instinet. 

| © The first six years of Benjamin’s life passed 
laway inv calm ugifurmity; leaving ouly the placid 
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| Benjamin showed them, they taught him to prepare 
yellow colours with hich a 


year 1714. Soon after his arrival he married the} 





lremembrance of enjoyment. Tn the month of June, 
| 1745, one of his sisters, who had been invarried kome| 
itime before, and who had a daughter, came with! 
{her infantto spend a few days at her father’s, When| 
|the child was asleep in thé cradle, Mrs. West invited | 
|| ber daughter 10 gather flowers in the garden, and| 
committed the infant tothe care of Benjamin during| 
their absence, giving him'n fan to flap away the flies; 
from molesting his little charge. After some ‘time 
the child happesed to smile in its sleep, and its 
beauty attracted his attention. He looked at it with 
a pleasure which he had never: before experienced, 
land observing some paper on a table, together with 
pens and red and black ink, he seized them with 
agitation, and endeavoured to delineate a portrait ; 
jathough at this period he had never seen an engra- 
ving for a picture, and was ouly in the seventh year) 
of his age, Hearing the approach of bis mother, 
and sister, he endeavoured to conceal what he bad) 
beey doing ; but the old lady observing his confusion, 
enquired what he wav about, and requested him tu!) 
show her the paper. He obeyed, entreating her not | 
tu be angry. Mrs. West, after looking some time!; 
at ‘the drawing with evident pleasare, said to her}; 
\jdaughter, ‘1 declare be has made a likeness of little | 
|| Sally,’ and kissed him with much fondness aud satis-|| 
jIfuction. ‘This encouraged him to say, that if it\, 
‘would give herany pleasure, he would make pictures 
of the fowers which she held in her band; for the 

instinet of his genius was now awakened, and he felt! 
|that he could imitate the forms of those things which) | 
pleased his sight. This curious incident deserves |! 
consideration in two points of view, The sketch|| 
|'must have bad sume merit, since the likeness was 

\80 obvious, indicating how easly the hand of the | 
jyoung artist possessed the power of representing | 
ithe observations of his eye. But it is still more re-| 
|marbable as the birth of the fine arts in the New 

| World, and as ove of the few instances in the history | 
j\of art, in which the ‘first inspiration of genius can | 
phe distinctly Waced to a particular circumstance, || 
) The drawing was showo by Mrs, West to ber hus-'| 
|bund, who, remembering the prediction of Peckover,'| 
was delighted with this carly indication of talent in| 
hisson, But the fact, though in itself very curious, | 
will appear still more remarkable, when the state of, | 
the country at that period, and the peculiar manners | 
of the Quakers, are taken iuto consideration, . 
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has given rise to these observations, the young artist 
was sent tu aschvol in the neighbourhood. During 
bie hours of teisuve he was permitted to draw.with 
pen and ink ; for it did not oecur to any uf the fa- 
mily to provide him with better materials. In the 
course of the summer a party of Indians came to 
poy their ‘annual visit to Springfield, and being 
amosed with the sketches of birds and flowers which 


the red and 
their ornaments. To these his mother added blue, 
by giving him a piece Of indigo, so that he was thus 
put in possession of the three primary culours. The 
fancy is disposed to expatiate on this interesting 
fact; for the mythologies of antiquity furnish no 
allegory more beautifal; and a painter who would 
embody the metaphor of an artist instructed by na- 
tare, could scarcely imagive any thing more pictu- 
resque thaw the real incident of the Indians iwstruct- 
ing West to prepare the prismatic colours. The 
Indians aiso taught him to be an experi archer, and 
be was sometimes in the practice of shooting birds 
for models, when he thought that their plumage 
‘would look well in a picture. 

“ His drawings at length ‘attracted the atteution 
of the neighbours; and some of them happening to 
vegret that the artist had no pencils, he enquired 
what kind of things these were, and they were de- 
scribed to him as small brushes made of camels’ hair 
fastened in a quill. As there were, however, no 
camels in America, he could not think of any sub- 
stitute, till be happened to cast his eyes on a black 
cat, the favourite uf his father; when, in the taper- 
ing ‘ur of her tail; he discovered the means of. sup- 
plying what he wanted. He immediately arwed 
himself with his mother’s scissors, and, laying hold 
of Grimalkin with ‘all due caution, and a proper 
attention to her feelings, cut off the fur at the end 
of her tail, and with this made his first pencil, But 
the tail only furnished him with one, which did not 
last long, and he soou stood in need of a further 
supply. He then had recourse to the animal's back, 
his depredations ‘upon which were so frequently re- 
peated, that bis. father observed the altered appear- 
ance of his favourite, and Jamented it as the effect 
of’ disease. "The artist, with suitable marks of con. 
trition, informed him of the true eaases and the old 
gentleman was so amused with his ingenuity, that 
if he rebuked him, it was certainly not in anger, 

* Auvecdotes of this kind, trifling as they may 
igeem, have an interest independent of the insight 
they afford into the character to which they relate, 
It will often appeny, wpon a carcfal study of authen. 
tic biography, that the means of giving body and 
effect to their conceptions, are rarely withheld from 
men of genius. If the circumstances of fortane are 
unfavourable, nature instructs them to draw. assist. 
ance immediately from herself, by endowing them 
with the faculty of perceiving a fitness and corres. 
pondence .in things which no force of reasoning, 
founded on the experience of others, could enable 
thenr to discover. ‘This aptness is perhaps the surest 
indication, of the possession, of original talent. 
There are minds of a high class, to which the world, 
in. the ‘latitude of its -expressions, ofttn ‘ascribes 
genius, but which possess only a ‘superior capacity 
for the application of other men’s notions, uncon. 
nected with any unusual portion of the inventive 
facully.” 

Another of those incidents now. occurred, and 
which could not fail to be turned to advantage by 
original talent. 

* In the folowing ycar Mr. Pennington, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, who was related to the West 
family, came to pity a visit to Mr. West. 
tleman was also a member of the Suciety of Friends, 
and, though strictly atteytive to the peculiar obser- 
vances of the sect, was a man of pleasant temper, 
aud indulgent disposition, He noticed the draw 
ings of birds and flowers round the room, unusual 
ornaments in the house of a Quaker; and heard 
with surprise that they were the work of his little 
cousin, OF their merit as pictures he did not pre. 
tend to be a judge, but he thought them wonderful 
productions for a boy only entering on his eighth 
year, and being told with what. imperfect. materials 
they had been executed, he promised to send the 
young artist a box of paiuts aud pencils from the 
city. On his return bome he fulfilled his engage- 
ment, and at the bottom of the box placed several 
pieces of canvas prepared forthe easel, and six en. 
gravings by Grevling. 

* The arrival of the box was an wra in the history 
of the painter and -his art. It was received with; 
feelings of delight which duly. a similar mind can’ 
justly appreciate. He opened it, and in the colours,| 
the oils, and the pencils, found all bis wants sup- 
plied, even beyond his utmost conceptions. But 
who can describe the surprise with which he beheld 
the engravings ; he who had never seen any picture 
but his own drawings, vor known that such an art as 
the engraver’s existed! He sat over the box with 
enamoured eyes; his mind was in a flutter of joy ; 
aud the could not refrain from constantly toaching 
the different articles, to ascertain that ‘they were 
real, At night he placed the box on a chair near bis 
hed, and as often as he was overpowered by sleep, 
he started suddenly, and stretchéd out bis hand 
to satisfy himself that the possession of such a 
treasure was not merely a pleasing dream. ‘He 
rose at the dawn of day, and cerried the box 
te a room in the garret, where he spread a can- 
vas, prepared a pallet, and immediately hegan to 
imitate the figures inthe engravings. Enchanted 
by his art he forgot the school hours, and joined the 
family at dinner without mentioning the employment 
in which he had been engaged. In the afternoon he 
again retired to his study inthe garret; aud for 
several days successively he thus withdrew and de- 
voted hinself to painting. The schoolmaster, ob- 
serving his absence,sent to ask the canseof it. Mes. 
West, affecting not to take any particular notice of 
the nressage, recollected that she had seen Benjamin 
going up stairs every morning, and suspecting that 
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She saw, not a mere copy, but a com Spay 
two of the engrwvingsy Git no errs te fron 
that delicacy of sight which renders the nian 
eye, with respect to colours, what the music wt 
ear is to sounds, he bad formed a picture as ry 
plete, in the scientific arrangement of the ti 

notwithstanding the uecessary imperfection of 1 


pencilling, as the most skilful artists could have 


painted, assisted by the precepts of Newton, ‘Shel ail it 
kissed him with transports of affection, and assy inv the ro¢ 
ed (him that she would not only intercede with his font fl » go dow 
to pardon him for having abseuted :himseif from san to pert 


school, but would go herself to the master and 
beg that he might not be punished. deligi 
encouragement which this well-judged king 
afforded to the young painter: may be easily imagined: 
but who will not regret that the mother’s op, 
anxious admiration would not suffer him to Gnis 
the picture, fest he should spoit'what was already 
in “ber pinion perfect, even with half the cay 
bare? Sixty-seven years afterwards the writer , 
these Memoirs bad the priiertios to see. this pj 
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in the same room with the sublime Painting oggmgtern soon 
“ Christ Rejected;” on which occasion the Paiute vith one of 

| declared to him that there were inventive touche (ne reflecti 
of art in his first and juvenile essay, which, with aia vithout eve 
|/his subsequent knowledge and experience, he j,/qm veut the ¢ 
uot been able to surpass.” ~ that altho 
This five boy pursued bis progress, gradual veel in an 
acquiring information and feeling in his ax, Vigo, olowmeut 
||ously turning the common oecurrences of life ini ueral suy 
‘\the material of his mental health, and attactiygmm mt be disp 
||the eyes of the public, who were proud of discuye, fam tus, by th 
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\ling that talent could be born in the wilderny 
| But an English mechanic seems {0 have laid th 
corner stone of his style aud fame- 

* Among those who sent to him in this early stay 
of his career, was a person of the Game of Will 
Henry. He was an able mechanic, and had acquire 
a handsome fortune by his prefession of a gunsmit, 
Henry was, indeed, in several respects, an extrag, 
dinary man, and possessed the power generally y 
tendant upon geniusounder all. circumstances, tha 
of interesting the imagination of those with whi 
he conversed. . On exaivining the young artist’s px; 
formance, he observed to hian, that, if he could paiy 
as well, he would not waste his time on portrai, 
but would devote himself to historical subjects; a 
he mentioned the death of Socrates as affording oud 
of the best topics for illustrating the moral effectd 
the art of paintiag. The painter knew nothing 
|) the history of the philosopher; and, upon confessing 
his ignorance, Mr. Henry went to his library, ang 
taking downa volume of the Engtish translatijn 
Plutarch, read to him the account given by thit 
writer of this affecting story. 

“The suggestion aud’ description wrought’ 
jthe imagination of West, and induced him tomaig 
ia drawing, which he shewed to Mr. Henty, wi 
lcommended it as perspicuods delineation of the 
| probable circumstances of the event, and sequen 
jhim to paint it. West said that he would be 
|to undertake the task, but, having hithertopanted 
|only faces and men clothed, he should be wile 
do justice to the figure of the sJave who precnte 
|the poisou, and which he thoaght ought to bemtd 
| denry had among his werkmeu a very hd 
;| young man, and, without waiting. to auswer the 
jection, be sent for him into the room. ‘Unis 
|) trance he pointed him out to West, and said, “1 
jis your model,” ‘The appearance of the young i 
whose arms and breast were naked, instantanedu 
convinced the artist that he had oniy’ tu look 
nature fur, the models which would impart grace 
| energy to his delincations of forms.” 
| We had mentioned that: West had been tutdly 
||unprovided with those early helps that smooth th 
j|way to the painter’s progress iu Europe, and 
|| his outy assistance was his invention. Our rem 
\}is: ilustsated inthe discovery of the, Camera 
iiscura, at that time unthought of in America. | 
'|gives another instance of the advantage of Keepiig 
|| the mind in-a state of perpetual observation. 

“fu the midst of this course + education, the 
artist happened to be taken ill of a féver, and whet 








it had subsided, he was’in so week a state as to lym lions, The 
obliged to keep his bed, and 10 have the room triosity ; | 
darkencd. In this situation he remained sever "onters of 
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days, with no other light than what was admit 
by Abe seams and fissures iv the window sbuiten 
which had the nsual effect of expandiig the pap! 
of his eyes to ‘such a degree, that he could dietitiell 


peared in complete obscurity. While be was th 
Wing in bed, ke observed the apparitional form 
white, cow enter at the one side of the roof, a 
walking over the bed, gradually vauish at the other 
This phenomenon surprised him exceedingly, aad 
feared that his mind was impaired by his di 

which his sister also suspected, when, on entering ! 
inquire how he felt himself, he related to her wht 
he had seen. Without, however, saying ‘any tha 
she went immediately and informed her busbav 
who accompanied ber back to the apartment; at u 
as they were standing near the bed, West repeale your emine 
the story, exclaiming in bis discourse, that he sggtpase of 
at the very moment in which he was then speaking Mcying th 
several little pigs running along the roof. 4 imed, * 1 
confirmed them in the apprehension of his del! mat he was 




















































and they sent for a physician. But the doctor coum” Cardin: 
discover no symptoms of fever; the pulse was Teg Méssion ex: 
lar, the skin toist and cool, the thirst was abit Pg expen 
and, indeed, every thing about the patient indicat lian obiv 
convalescence, Still the patient persisted in biggnsnal degr 
|stary, aud assured (hem that he then saw the fig Mer, if it t 
‘of several of their mutual friends passing on MR as the 
lroof, over the bed; and that he even saw fow! pike Rom 
pecking, and the very stones of the street. All" sany wm 
seemed to them very extraordinary, for their i ‘The Ca 
not accustomed to the gloum of the chamber, cv t We 
ver 


discern nothing, and the learned physician hin 
in despite of the symptoms, began to suspect + 
the convalescent was really delirions. Preserit 
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the box occasioned his neglect of the school, went 
to the gerret and found him -empltuyed on the pic-| 
ture. Her anger was appeased by the sight of his 
performance, aud changed to a very different feeling.| 












therefore, a composing mixture, which the p the Oecasi 
submitted to swallow, he took his fee and ave Italians 
questing Mrs. Clarkson and her husband to rt of 
away and not disturb the patieut: After they * HE Sage, b 
retired, curiosity overcame the influence of the ¢ Stak € 
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ase of the strange apparations which had so 
srmed them all. Ia a short time he discovered a 
jagooal knot-hole in one of the window shutters, 
ud epon placing hic hand over it, the visionary 
tings on the roof disappeared. This confirmed 
jn au opinion that he began to forin, ‘that 
giust be some simple uatural cause for what 
jphad seen 5 aud, having thus ascertained the way 
hich it acted, he called hissister and her hushand 
igv the room, aud explained it to them. When able 
y go down stairs, Me, Clarkson gave him permis- 
goo to one of the parlour window shutters 
izontelly, in order te obtain a entation on 
ewall, of the buildings of the opposite side of the 
. The effect was as he expected; but to 
jis astonishment, the objects appeared inverted. 
Without attempting to remedy this with the aid of 
asses, aS O mathematical genius would perhaps 
bre done, he was delighted to sce in it the means 
{studying the pictural appearance of nature, and 
jehailed the discovery as a revelation to promote 
jis improvement in the art of painting. On his re- 
mn soon after to his fathes’s, he had a box made 
sith one of the sides'perforated; aid, adverting to 
he reflective power of the mirror, he contrived, 
yithout ever having heard of the instrument, to in- 
rat the Camera. Thus furnishing another proof, 
(at althoogh the faculty which enables a man to 
qeelin any particular art or science is a natural 
adowment, it is seldom unaccompanied with a 
gueral superiority of observation. 1t will, however, 
wt be disputed, that a boy under sixteen, who had 
tus, by the gaidanee of his own unassisted judg 
pent, found outa method of ascertaining the colour 
ind outline of natural objects as they should appear 
painting, possessed no ordinary mind. Observa- 
juas of this nature mark the difference between in- 
ute talent aud instructed habits; and, whether in 
pinting or in poetry, in art or in science, constitute 
source of that peeniiarity of intellect which is 
icriminated from the effects ef education, by the 
nme of original talent. The self edneated-man of 
gaius, when his mind is formed, differs but little in 
femethod of expressing his notions, from the most 
nchanical discipline of the schools; but the process 
W which Ke attains that result, renders his history 
interesting by its incidents,and valuable by the hints 
viich it furnishes for the study of haman character, 
tis, perhaps, als, one great cause of his own dis- 
tinguishing features of mind, as the very contrivances 
ty which he has recourse have the effect of taking, 
# it were, something extraneous into the matter of 
hisexperiments which tinges the product with curi- 
wsand éingular effects. West, on afterwards men- 
lining his discovery to Williams. the painter, was 
wrprised to find himself anticipated, that artist bav- 
ing received a complete Camera some time before 
fom England. 

The young painter was now sixteen ; a profession 
ng necessary to be chosen for him; and, with a 
utious coofurnsity to the primitive habits of Qna- 
kris, it was chosen for him ia soleam assembly, 
wi after harangues by some of the brothers aud 
titers, who, moved by a more rational impulse than 
wto be expected in the fanaticism of the time, de- 

ti on his adopting the profession for which he 
yred to have been born. The men finally laid 
fit hands on his head. and gave him their benedic- 
tin; the women all kissed him, which..was. perhaps 
wt less a good amen; and the young hope of P.no 
sivania set out on his voyage to the land of the arts, 
if heroism, of superstition and the sun—he sailed 

italy. His arrival in the vicinage of the “ Eter- 
ul City,” is told with something of a painter's 
iit, and in this telling, we believe the Biographer 
las copied, almost verbally, the language of the 
tdebrated artist. 

The young Amcrican was received with generous 
lepitality by the English of rank at Rome: and 
leHaliaus heard of the arrival ef a youth from the 
tiderness of the West as a new miracle; perhaps 
#%more—as an offering to their natioual vanity ; the 
stranger was come.from the jimits of the world to 
Wrship.at the shrive of Italian geuius. He was, of 
Course, leveed, and invited, and caressed in all direc- 
iors, The English shuwed-bim at their parties as a 
curiosity; the Jtalians received him as one of the 
tonters of the wilderness; and for awhile the pen- 
til was laid aside for parties aud presentations. A 
Mr. Crespigny was at that period the centre of the 
dest English society at Rome, and to his * conver- 
usione’ West was tuken, 

“Among the distinguished persons whom Mr. 
West found in the company, was tie celebrated Car- 
dial Albani. His emimeuce, although quite blind, 

acquired, by the exquisite delicacy of his touch, 
tid the combinig powers of his mind, such a sense 
Yancient beauty, that he excelled all the virtuosi 
hen in Rome, in the correctness of his knowledge of 
heverity and peculiarities of the smallest medals 
ud iutagliox, Mr, Robinson conducted the artist 
the inner apartment, where the Cardinal was sit- 
Ning, and said, ‘1 have the honour .to present a 
}ung American, who has a letter of introduction to 
Yur eminence, and who has come to Italy for the 
tpose of studying the fine arts.” The Cardinal 
ying that the American must be an Indian, ex- 
thimed, § Is he black or white? aud on being told 
lathe was very fair, © What as fair as Tam? cried 
Me Cardinal, still more surprised. This latter ex- 
Méssion excited a good deal of- mirth at the Cardi- 
ial’s expense. for bis complexion was of the darkest 
ltilian olive, and West's was even of more than the 
tal degree of English fairness. For some time 
fer, if it be not still in use, the expression of ¢ as 
“ir as the’ Cardinal’ acquired proverbial currency 
fa the Roman conversation, applied to persons who 

4 any inordinate conceit of their own beauty. 

. *The Cardinal, after some other short questions, 
ited West to come near him, and running his 
auds‘over his features, still, move attracted the at- 
ution of the company to the stranger, by the ad- 








Muration which he expressed at the form of his head. 
occasioned inquiries respecting the youth ; and! 
Italians concluding that, as he was an American, | 
must, of course, have received the education of) 

M Savaze, became curious to witness the effect which 
He works of art in the Belvidere and Vatican would 
Moduce on him, The whole company, which cun- 
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sisted of the principal Roman nobility, and stran- 
gers of distinction then in Rome, were interested tn 
the event ; and it was arranged in the course of the 
evening that on the following morning they should 
accompany Mr. Robison and his protege to the 
palaces. 

+ At the hour appointed, the company assembled ; 
and a procession, consisting of upwards of thirty of 
the most magnificent equipages in the capital of Chris- 
tendom, and filled with some of the most erudite cha- 
racters in Europe, conducted the young Quaker, to 
view the master-pieces of art. It was agreed that 
Apollo should be first submitted to his view, because 
it was the most perfect. work among all the orna- 
ments of Rome, and cousequently, the best calcula- 
ted to produce that effect which the company were 
auxious to witness. The statue then stvod in a case, 
enclosed with doors, which could be so opened as to 
disclose it at once to full view. West was placed 
in the situation where it was seen to the most ad- 
vantage, aud the spectators arranged themselves on 
each side. When the keeper threw open the doors, 
the artist felt himself surprised with a sudden recol- 
lection altugether different from the gratification 
which he had expected; and without being aware of 
the furce vf what he said, exclaimed, ‘My God, 
how like it is to a young Mohawk warrior!” The 
Italians, observing his surprise, and hearing the ex- 
clamation, requested Mr. Robinson to translate to 
them what he said; and they were excessively mor- 
tified to find that the god of their idolatry was com- 
pared to a savage. Mr. Robinson mentioned to 
West their chagrin, and asked him to give some 
more distinct explanation, by informing him what 
sort of people the Mobawk ludians were. He des- 
cribed to him their education ; their dexterity with 
the bow and arrow ; the admirable elasticity of their 
limbs; and how much their active life expands the 
chest, while the quick breathing of their speed in 
the chase, dilates the nostrils with that apparent coo- 
sciousness of vigour which is so nobly depicted in 
the Apollo. ‘1 have seeu them often,’ added he, 
‘standing in that very attitude, and pursuing, with 
an intense eye, the arrow which they had just dis- 
charged from the bow. ‘This descriptive explana- 
tiun did not lose by Mr. Robinson’s transtation. 
The Italians were delighted, aud allowed that a bet- 
ter criticism had rarely been pronounced on the me- 
rits of the statue. The view of the other great 
works did not awaken the same vivid feelings. 
Those of Raphael, iv the Vatican, did not at first 
particulrrly interest him ; nor was it until he bad 
often visited them alone, and studied them by him- 
éelf, that he could appreciate the fulness of their 
excellence. His first view of the works of Michael 
Angelo, was still less satisfactory: indeed, he con- 
tinued always to think that, with the single excep- 
tion of the Moses, that artist had not succeeded in 
giving a probable character to any of bis subjcets, 
notwithstanding the ma-terly band and miud which 
pervaded the weakest of his productions.” 

West’s association with the higher ranks introduced 
him favourably to the artists who generally follow the 
fashion of the world in points of this order. He had 
now laboured among the glorious specimens of Italian 
taste, and -his style was beginning to ripen. . He at 
length tried his strength against the most celebrated of 
the humble school which Italy then possessed, and he 
succeeded. But it is remarkable, that he succeeded by 
his colouring, the province in his art which was, in all 
his after life, the most forbidding to his powerful and 
practised hand. : : 

“ At this time Mengs was in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, and West was introduced to him at the Cardi- 
nal’s villa, SHeappeared to be as much struck as every 
other person, with the extraordinary circumstances of 
an American coming to study the fine arts; and begged 
that Mr. West would show him a specimen of his pro- 
ficiency in drawing. In returning home, our artist 
mentioned to Mr. Robinson thac as he had never learnt 
to draw, he could not produce any sketch like those 
made by the other students; but that he could paint a 
little, and if Mr. Robinson would take the trouble to 
sit, he would execute his portrait to show Mengs. The 
proposal was readily acceded to, and it was also agreed, 
that except-to two of their most intimate acquaintances, 
the undertaking should be kept a profound secret. 
When the picture was finished, it Was so advantageous 
to the artist, that it tended to confirm the opinion which 
was entertained of his powers, founded only on the 
strength of the curiosity which had brought him from 
America. But, before showing it to Mengs, it was 
resolved that the taste and judgment of the public with 
respect to its merits should be ascertained. 

* Mr. Crespigny, one of the two friends in the secret, 
lived as a Roman gentleman, and twice a year gave a 
grand assembly at his house, to which all the nobility 
and strangers in Rome, the most .eminent for rank, 
birth, and talents, were invited. It was agreed that the 
portrait should be exhibited at one of his parties, which 
happened to take place soon after it was finished. A 
suitable frame being provided, the painting was hung 
up in‘one of the rooms. ‘I'he tirst guests who arrived, 
were amateurs and artists; and as it was known among 
them that Robinson was sitting to Mengs for his por- 
trait, it was at once thought to be that picture, and they 
agreed that they had never seen any painting of the 
artist so well coloured. As the guests assembled, the 
portrait became more and more the subject of attention, 
and Mr. West sat behind ona sofa equally agitated 
and delighted by their strictures, which Mr. Robinson 
reported tohim fromtimetotime. Inthe course of the | 
evening Mr. Dance, an Englishman of great shrewd- | 
ness, was observed looking with an eye of more than 
common serutiny at the portrait, by Mr. Jenkins, ano- | 
ther of the guests, who congratulating Mr. Robinson in | 
getting so good a portrait trom Mengs, turned to Mr. | 
Dance, and said, “That he must now acknowledge that | 
Mengs could colour as well as he could draw.” Dance | 
confessed that -he thought the picture much better co- | 
loured than those usually painted by Mengs, but added, | 
that he did not think the drawing either so firm or so | 
good as the usual style of that artist. ‘This remark | 
occasioned some debate, in which Jenkins, attributing | 
the strictures of Dance to some prejudice which he had 
early conceived against Mengs, drew the company | 
around to take a part in the discussion. Mr, Crespigny | 
seizing the proper moment in their conversation to | 
produce the effect intended, said to Jenkins that he was | 
mistaken, and that Dance was in the right, for, in truth, 
the picture was not painted by Mengs. By whom then, | 
vociferated every one, “for there is no other painter | 
now in Rome capable of executing any thing so good?” 
* By that young gentleman there,” said Mr, Cretpigny, 
turning to West. At once all eyes were bent towards 





him, and the Italians, in their way, ran and embraced 


him. Thus did'the best judges'at once, by this picture,- 
acknowledge him as only second in the executive de. 
artment of the art to the first painter then in Rome 
engs himself, on seeing the picture, expressed his 
opinion in terms that did great honour to his.liberality, 
and gave the artist advice which he never forgot, hor 
remembered without gratitude. He told him that the 
portrait showed that he had no occasion to learn to 
learn to paint at Rome. ‘ You have already, Sir,’ said 
he, ‘the mechanical part of your art: what I would 
therefore, epegenanemn to you, is to see and examine 
every thing deserving of your attention here, and after 
making a few drawings of about half a dozen of the 
best statues, go to Florence, and observe what has been 
done for art in the collectious there, Then proceed to 
Bologna, and study the works of the Carracei ; after- 
wards Visit Parma, and examine, attentively, the pic- 
tures of Corregio; and then go to Venice and then 
goto Venice and view the productions of Tintoretti, 
Titian and Paul Veronese. hen you have made this 
tour, come back to Rome, and paint an historical com. 
position to be exhibited to the Roman public: and the 
opinion which will then be formed of your talents 
should determine the line ot our profession which you 
ought to follow.’ ‘I'his judicious advice, so different 
from those absurd academical dogmas which would 
confine genius to the looking only to the works of art, 
for that perfection which they but dimly reflect from 
nature, West sound accord as well with his own teflec- 
tions and principles, that he resolved to follow it with 
care and attention. But thethought of being in Rome, 
and the constant excitement arising from extraordinary 
and interesting objects, so affected his mind, accustomed 
to the sober and uniform habits of the Quakers, that 
sleep deserted his pillow, and he became ill and con- 
stantly feverish. ‘Che public took an interest in his 
situation. A consultation of the best physicians in 
Rome was held on his case, the result of which was a 
formal communication to Mr. Robinson, that his friend 
must immediately quit the capital, and seek relief from 
the irritated state of his sensibility in quiet and retire. 
ment. Accordingly, on the 20th of August he returned 
to Leghorn, 


West wasa man of genius. He had an undoubted 
impulse to painting ; but genius is of a great variety 
of excellerice; the colours of that phenomenon are 
of all degrees, from the highest splendour down to the 
palest refraction; but they are all from the same sun. 
He had the originality that characterises a powerful 
passion for his ‘art. His tints wanted depth and na- 
ture, but his design never wanted force; his story was 
well told; his expression was full of feeling ; he wasa 
great master of outline; he surpassed all of his day in 
the conception of human beauty ; and no artist, since 
the revival of painting, bas done so much to dignify 
the pencil, by the multitude, the choice, and the lofty 
treatment of the noblest subjects, human and divine. 
West was the father of true history in painting, We 
acknowledge the glories of the Italian school, but no 
man can have looked upon their works without regret 
at their feeble and complicated conception of story. In 
the single figure, unrivalled ; in the groupe, for vigour 
of countenance and manliness of form ; in narracive, 
careless and confused. ‘To this there are exceptions, 
and the Last Supper, by Da Vinci, or rather its co- 
|pies, and the Cartoons, are great evidences of the his 
\toric faculty. But in the immense majority, the nar- 
|rative is scarcely tobe conjectured. When West came 
|first before the public, this finest province of the pencil 
| was almost abandoned; and an idea of the professional 
|prejudice of the time may be conceived from this fact, 
ithat on his first sketch of the Death of Wolfe, Rey- 
jnolds, then the oracle of painting, pressingly advised 
|him to put his figuresinaemour; and on West express- 
jing reluctance, entreated him to give them at least, 
jsteel coats under their uniforms. West has since re- 





|lated the anecdote, with the addition, that however, || 


jadvice from so high an authority, might have influ- 
jenced him, he was henceforth determined to try whe- 
|ther the public could imagine a hero in a waistcoat. 


ing in ae en ‘which, d all others, has 
a is, and will abound in glorious 
subjects for the commemoration of posterity, . 

As the peace in } West went to Paris, ‘The re- 
|volutionary spirit had boasted of giving new energics 
te the arts, and David, notorious for hi¢ share in the 

atrocities, had blished a school on the ruins 
jof that of Louis XIV. and XV. The French are fi- 
|mous for adulatory addresses to those distinguished 
aeett, by whose favour they expect to be repaic! 
‘in adulation at home ; and the favourite painter of th: 
|King of Eogland was received with boundless caresses. 
He was waited upon by @ deputation from the Insti- 
tute, and invited to a grand banquet, &e. Napoleoi’, 
ithen first consul, utterly tasteless as he was in all mar- 
ters relating to the arts, and careless of their 
yet shared the common feeling of all who he! mi- 
nion by an insecure and criminal tenure. ‘T'o flatter 
the vanity of the people was the first bond of his 
throne, and it was equally accomplished by fixing the 
jallegiance of the host of artists in France, and by pro- 
pagating his name as the first of patronsabruad. Ws 
was accordingly received with great cordiailty by the 
first consul; and Napoleon who, for two years after 
the formation of the Gallery of Sculprures at the L.ou- 
|vre, had entered it but once, and who never entered 
jthe matchless Gallery ot Paintings but to sneer at th: 
\* brief immortality” of the pencil, assigned Wi 
[apartments in the Louvre. We look upon this perio: 
with regret ; it was, perhaps, the only one whieh this 
amiable man ought to regret in his whole long course. 
But he appears to have listened with too much parti- 
jality to what was the mere diplomatic language of th: 
| first consul; he forgot the object in the flattering mean 
jand. stirred up for the single time in his life, by th 
vanity of being born in a country no longer under tl: 
|controul of England, was not sufficiently awake to th: 
jeocelnegien that he had chosen England for his home . 
\that he was sustained by English liberality; that he wa: 
junder the immediate patronage of its king ; and in ad- 
\dition, that he was at that hour enjoying from the un- 
jostentatious munificence of that true patron of the 
|arts, one thousand pounds a year, ten times a large: 
sum than was given by the noisy patronage of the 
\French usurper toany artist. West burst out with Re- 
publican zeal, in admiration of the most unequivoca! 
tyranny of the earth, and, like his American country- 
jmen, found nothing to repel his admiration in th: 
bloody price France had paid for chains, ‘This con 
duct was justly resented in England; and inthe highest 
peed he was received on his return with a degree 
\disapprgbation, not the less painfully felt from it 
being perfectly merited. But the later years of West's 
jlife flowed on in calm diligence and uninterrupted fame 
; His last works were indications of powers still mor 





rés¢, 





| 


{ vigorous, and conceptions not less sublime than th 
|labours of his earliest life. His studies had been for 
jsome years chiefly directed to scriptural subjects ; anc 
jit is not inconsistent with the character of his venerab! 
|mind to believe that he was directed to this choice by 
ia higher feeling than its popuiarity. He had now 
passed the limit of ordinary life; and at a period whe 
|almost. bis entire generation were laid in the grave, 
|Surviving only in decay and exhaustion, West, in his 
seventieth year, formed the grand design of illustrat- 
\ing the four ages of Revelation: his plan was to ce- 
vote a picture on the largest seale, to the Patriarchal 
| Ara, one to the Jewish, one to the Ghristian, and one 
|to the final and mighty consummation unveiled in th 
;Apocalypse. Of these he executed but the two latter ; 
ithe former remain as a proud contemplation for !x: 
| man who is to take up the laurel now latd on his bier. 
Since Titian, no great painter had so long resisted a; 
|and none given such proofs of the superiority of mind 
jover the accesses of years. 





It is well‘known that bloodhounds were brought fron 
the island of Cuba to devour the unfortunate blacks. 





| This was a grand advance, and he may be ranked as 
|the father of pictorial costume. From his early day | 
downwards, no artist has ventured to deviate from | 
character, and pictures have become memorials of their 

times. It has been frequently made a querulous ques- | 
tion, whether exhibitions have been of any pve Sere | 
vice to the arts ?—and the triumphs of the great Italian 

artists have been quoted as an evidence of the splendid 

excellence attainable without public exhibitions. But | 
it is to be remembered that those artists were at the | 
head of public classes; that their works were perpe- | 
tually displayed in their academies; that their numer- | 
ous pupils were constantly employed in propagating | 
copies of those works; and that the spirit of the mas- | 
ter was sustained by the spirit of che time. But we 
have an answer that satisfies us of the value of exhi- 
bitions here. ‘Without this opportunity of trying his 
reception with the public, West would have been lost 
to the arts in England. He was on the point of re- 
turning to America for life, when he was urged to 
send his two pictures of * Cimon and Iphigenia,’ and 
‘ Angelica and Medora,’ to the great room in Spring 
Gardens, with General Monckton's portrait, which he 
had painted on his arrival. ‘The bigh approval which 
these works received, decided himtoremain in thiseoun- 
try of generous and honourable patronage ; and, as the 
seal of his determination, he sent an application to his 
father to escort the respectable woman to whom he 
was aflianced, to London, where he married her, and 
from that time fixed himself in the metropolis. His fame 
|tapidly increased, and on the incorporation of the art- 
lists in 1765, West was chosen one of the directors. 
The society grew into vigour, and the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy was established under the King’s pa- 
tronage in 1768. West had the honour of being among 
jthe deputation appointed to wait on his Majesty on 








that iateresting occasion. Artists of all orders, per- 
haps habitually, indulge in complaints of patronage ; 
but in England no man ever wanted patrouage who 
brought talents to its purchase. West was introduced 
to the personal notice of the King by the Archbishop 
jof York, Dr. Drummond. But he had introduced 
|himself more powerfully by his own fresh and vigorous 
ireputation. West's first painting at the Royal Acade- 
|my Exhibition, in 1769, was that noble performance, 
his Regulus, undertaken by his Majesty’s order. ‘The 
purity of that excellent King’s heart, and the English 
{manliness of his mind, probably decided, in a large 
idegree, the charge of the painter's subjects ; but West 
wae a man of feeling, purity, and knowledge, and his 
|execution was equal to his design. No artist has lett 
|so many noble delineations of the prouder and more 
sublime remembrance of ancient and modern times, 
| The pencil was never employed with a higher purpose, 
|and those who have hung up before the eyes of their 
‘children the most admirable and vivid representations 
of Greek, Roman, and English fortitude, eight 
and virtue, ever produced in Europe, —_ rateful 
|to West. His Agrippina, Regulus, Wolfe, and Penn, 
| were almogt the first darings of the epic pencil in Eng- 
jland, and it was among their least merits that they 
gavea more sacred and lofty direction to historic paint 





| Chanlatte relates the manner in which these animals 
vented their fury on a wretched African, and omits no 
circumstance which can affect his readers; such as ty: 
savage burst of cruelty and joy on the landing of the 
dogs :—‘* They enter the roadstead, those dogs so care- 
fully selected they disembark in a pack, and this happy. 
event is signalised by a general joy. It is who shall be: 
moct eager to admire these butchers of a new kind, and 
to spread their path with flowers. On all sides they dis- 
tribute the cockades and the ribands for their decoration. 


man madness, or shudder, or conceal themselves, or 
are silent. Presently these animals are trained to ¢ 
destined use; food is judiciously chosen, to irritate Uiei 
natural voracity. As soon as they are judged to be pre- 
pared, they solemnly announce the day, the hour, tu 
frightful moment, when » human being, for the sol; 
reason that it has pleased Heaven to invest him with » 
sable exterior, 1s to be exposed in the arena to th: 
monsters. The whole city of the Cape flocks to tle 
| spectacle : banquets are prepared around the amphi- 
jtheatre,-which has been erected in the court of a Con- 
|vent! ‘This scene recals to mind the bloody circus. of th: 
Romans ; and the people crowding and struggling for th: 
seats. Barbarous executioners, savage spectators! t)) 
sanctity of this asylum has not suspended your crimina | 
designs! The idea of such a punishment has not fozen 
the blood within your veins! But the signal is given, 
and the victim is already dragged in triumph to thy 
stake. He is strongly bound, and nailed as it were ¢o 
ithe gibbet. Immediately the active keepers set on theiz 
|hounds, inflame, excite them; one while advaneny,, 
then receding them from their prey. At length, assured! 
\that the rage of the dogs is at its height, they loose 
them against the man about to becojhe their repast. 
The unfortunate had already endured every kind of 
|death in witnessing these appalling preparations. In an 
Instant the dogs, the more ferocious for their long re- 
straint, spring at once on all parts of his body, and tear 
it to pieces. O sufferings before unheard of! O new 
atrocity inflicted on human nature! I vain amidst the 
baying of the dogs does humanity invoke heaven and 
‘earth: in vain an expiring voice solitits pity! Vain 
clamour, superfluous prayer! Pity! Aa fled this 
country with its abo h and the Euro- 
| peans discarded her when they passed <i 
| At length the martyr, sin’ under the excess of hin 
| sufferings, casts a spenki to Heaven, as a keeson 
|to his countrymen ; and then, his head ing on his 
jlacerated breast, the celestial azch adinite \ 
of expiring innocence,” 
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Poetry. 


The following lines are an extract from the “* Back- 
woodsman,” a poem by Mr. Panladen, a native of the 
United States, to whom American critics, it seems, allow 
the palm of transatlantic superiority. The subject is 
the emigration of a peasant and his family into the great 
western wilderness, with a view to cultivation and set- 
tleimnent. The poetry, in the passage below has'a tang 





of Goldsmith, and is singularly free from the tumid and | | 


falsely-florid manner which has hitherto characteriseg 
the Anglo-American muses. The concluding paragraph, 
allusive to the silence of the American solitudes, is pe- 
culiarly forcible. We think we have before had occasion 
t» notice the solemn stillness of the forests of the New 
\World, owing to the comparative muteness of the fea- 
thered creation. It is reported to be awfully impressive ; 
capecially when associated with the idea that there the 


foot of (civilized) man has never before trodden. The | 
devotional turn so happily given to the description of | 


this privation, strikingly reminds us of the last line 
of Thompson's noble hymn: " 


“* Come then, expressive Silence, muse 1118 praise.” 


—- —— 


«© Ag down Ohio's ever-ebbing tide, 

Oarless and sailless silently they glide, 

How still the scene, how lifeless, yet how fair, 
Was the lone land that met the strangers there ! 
No siniling villages, nor curling smoke, 

‘The busy haunts of busy men bespoke ; 

No solitary hut the banks along, 

Set forth blythe Labour's homely rustic song: 

No urchin gambol'd on the smooth white sand, 
Nor hurl'd the skipping stone with playful hand, 
W hile playmate dog plunged in the clear blue wave, 
And swam in vain the sinking prize to save ; 
Where now are seen along the river side, 

Young busy towns, in buxom painted pride, 
And fleets of gliding boats with riches crown’d, 
‘Yo distant Orleans or St. Louis bound, 

Nothing appeared, but Nature unsubdued, 

One endless, noiscless, woodland solitude ; 
Or boundless prairie, that aye seem’d to be 

As level, and as lifeless, as the sea : 

"Vhey seemed to breathe in this wide world alone, 
Heirs of the earth—the land was all their own! 


“« "Twas evening now—the hour of toil was o'er, 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore : 
‘The moon high wheel'd the distant hills above, 
silver'd the fleecy foliage of the grove, 

"hat ae the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 

Whispered it loved the gentle visit well— 

"hat fair-faced orb alone to move appear'd, 
‘That zephyr was the orly sound they heard. 

No deep mouth'd hound the hunter’s haunt betray'd, 
No lights upon the shore or water play'd, 

No loud laugh broke upon the silent air, 

Vo tell the wanderers man was nestling there, 
All, all, was still, on gliding bark and shore, 

As if ue carth now slept to wake no more. 


** In such a scene the soul oft walks abroad, 

Vor silence is the energy of God! 

And when all nature sleeps in tranquil smilcs, 

What sweet yet lofty thought the soul beguiles! 
here's not an object ‘neath the moon's bright beam, 
"here's not a shadow dark’ning on the stream, 


‘Myero’s not a star that jewels yonder skies, 


Whose bright reflection on the water lies, 

That docs not in the lifted mind awake 

‘Thoughts that of love and heaven alike partake ; 
While all its newly-wakened feelings prove, 

"Phat love is heaven, and God the soul of love. 

I» such sweet times the spirit rambles forth 
Hoevond the precincts of this grov'ling earth, 

1 natiates ina brighter world than this, 

And plunging in the future's dread abyss, 

Iroves an existence separate, and refined, 

fy leaving its frail tenement behind ; 

% felt our Basil, as he sat the while, 

Guiding his boat beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Por there are thoughts which God alike has given, 
"Yo high and low—and these are thoughts of Heaven.” 


LS Sr a 


THE BEACON 


—_— 


"Ire scone was more beautiful far, to my eye, 
Than i€ day in its pride had array'd it, 

The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure-arch'd sky 
i.ook'd pure as the Spirit that made it. 


The murmur arose, as i silently gazed 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion ; 

Vrom the dim, distant ilse, till the beacon-fire blazed, 
ike a star in the midst of the ocean, 


Ne Janger the joy of the sailor-boy's breast 
W as heard in the wildly-breathed numbers ; 
‘Te «ca-bird has flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
‘he fisherman sunk to his slumbers, 


{ sigh'd as T look'd from the hill’s gentle slope ; 
All hush'd was the billow’s commotion ; 

Av Lf thought that the Beacon look'd lovely as Hope, 
‘That star of life's tremulous ocean. 


‘The time is long past, and the scene is afar ; 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 

Wil Memory sometinves rekindle the star 
‘That blazed on the breast of the billow. 


in Life's closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
Sad Death sulls the soul's last emotion, 

Othen may the Seraph of Mercy erisc, 
Like w Star on ternity’s ocean. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





STIRLING TOWER. 
—>_— 

(Composed on the death of Colonel Gardiner, 1745.) 
From the Imperial Song Book, lately published. 
— 

Twas at the solemn midnight hour, 
Before the first cock’s crowing, 

That westlin winds shook Stirling tower, 
With hollow murmurs blowing ; 





When Fanny fair, all woe begon, 
Sad on her bed was lying, 

Lo! through the mournful tower she heard, 
The boding screech-owl crying. 


O dismal night ! she said, and wept ; 
O night presaging sorrow ! 

O dismal night! she said, and wept ; 
But more I dread to-morrow. 





For now the bloody hour draws nigh, 
Each host to battle bending, 

At morn shall sons their fathers slay, 
With deadly hate contending. 


Even now in visions of the night, 
I saw fell death wide sweeping ; 

And all the matrons of the land, 
And all the virgins weeping. 


And now she heard the massy gates 
Harsh on their hinges turning, 

And now through all the castle heard 
The woeful voice of mourning. 





Aghast, she started from her bed, 
The fatal tidings dreading ; 

O speak! she cried; my father’s slain ! 
I see, I see him bleeding. 


«A pale corpse on the sullen shore, 
At morn, fair maid, I left him; 

Even at the threshold of his gate 
The foe of life bereft him. 


** Pold in the battle’s front he fell, 
With many a wound deform’'d ; 

A braver knight, or better man, 
This fair isle ne’er adorn’d.” 


Wiiile thus he spoke, the grief-struck maid 
A deadly swoon invaded ; 
Lost was tke lustre of her eyes, 





And all her beauty faded. 
COUNSELLOR PHILLIPS’S CHARACTER OF 
BONAPARTE TRAVESTIED. 
tte = 


Character of Borachio Bibler, down to the period of his 
death in a ditch. 

| sedeeonae 

He is fuddled !—We may now pause before that 
{drunken prodigy, which staggered amungst us like 
‘some sottish landlord, whose nose parboiled the li- 
quor his mouth swallowed. 

|| Dirty, squinting, and peculiar, he fell from his seat, 
' an overdone lubber, hiccupping in the harmony of his 
|,own originality. 

|| A hat greased, rimless, and scalloped—a coat desti- 
!ltute of its skirts—a neckcloth that distanced descrip- 
barnett pair of breeches grinning defiance to totality, 
marked the outline of this extraordinary drinker, 
\the most extraordinary, perhaps, that, in the annals 
lof this world, ever drank, or reeled, or fell. 

Flung into the tavern in the midst of a combat that 
‘employed every fist of a crowd who acknowledged no 
isuperior, he commenced his blow-out, a cobler by 
trade, and a drunkard by inclination. 

Wich no friend but his cup, and no fortune but his 
wages; he rushed into the bar-room, where rum, and 
gin, and brandy, had arrayed themselves, and sobriety 
fled from him as from the glance of destiny. He knew 
no motive but drunkenness—he acknowledged no 
check but an empty pocket—he worshipped no God 
ibut the bottle; and, with an eastern devotion, he 

‘knelt atthe shrine of his idolatry. Antecedent to this, 
there was no spiric that he did not love; there was no 
cordial that he did not venerate; in the hope of a 
tankard he flattered the landlord; for the sake of a 
dram he bowed to the bar keeper. 

A professed Christian, he guzzled in Lent—a pre- 
tended saint, he horsewhipped his wife—and, in the 
name of a borrower, he stole without remorse, and 
wore without shame, the shirt of his neighbour. 

The bar contained no liquor that he did not approve ; 
there was no bottle he could not empty; and, whether 
amid brother drunkards in a ditch, or on a dunghill, 

he seemed never to be sober, and everlastingly drunk. 
The whole army of tipplers wondered at bebolding the 





be drank them. Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of 
his performance: a quart of raw rum assumed the air 
‘of moderation; nor was there aught too incredible for 
belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world 
saw a inender of old shoes drink three quarts without 
| stagger. All the blow-outs of antiquity became flea- 
bites in his contemplation ; and he disposed of gallons 
jand quarts, and pints, and gills, and mugs, as if they 
were the invisible measures of the Lilliputians. 

Suchis a faint-and feeble picture of Borachio Bibler, 
the firet (and it is to be hoped the last) Emperor of the 
'drankards. 





| 


immennity of his draughts, and the velocity with which |; 


Scientific Potices. 


SIDEROGRAPHY. 
(From the * Arcadian.” anew Periodical Work.) 
i 


Among the improvements of the day, not one appears 
to me more Solan than the Siderographic Arte which 
has been introduced into this country, by Messrs. Per- 





| kins and Fairman. 


The principal object to which this invention has been 
applied, is to secure paper currencies from forgery: and, 
we believe. the most sanguine expectations of the in- 
ventors have been realised, as in no one instance has a 
successful attempt been made, to counterfeit their most 
simple notes. A short account of the invention will 
illustrate the value which is attached to it, and the ad- 
vantages that will result from its introduction into this 
country’ The chief merit of this invention consists in 
its power to multiply engravings of the most exquisite, 
as well as those of inferior kinds, and substituting steel 
in place of copper-plates, in certain cases. This process 
of stereotyping the fine arts, is simple and easily un- 
derstood, and is effected in the following manner. Steel 
blocks or plates are prepared in a jar way, of suf- 
ficient softness to receive the tool of the engraver, who 
is able to produce upon them even better and sharper 
work than pon copper. This block or plate is then 
hardened by a new process, without injury to the most 
delicate lines. A cylinder of steel, of proper diameter and 
width, is then > ae to receive the impression on its 
periprery in relief; this is effected by being applied 
to a sing larly constructed press, invented expressly for 
the — The cylinder is then hardened, and fac- 
similies may be produced upon steel or <7 plates ad 
infinitum ; and in this way, Bank Note plates may have 
the talents of the most eminent artists in England trans- 
ferred to them. The great advantage of this invention, 
as applied to secure Bank Notes from forgery, is, 
that it produces perfect identity in all the notes, and ad- 
mits of a fcst, whereby each note may be ideutified, as 
all the notes may be perfectly alike, except the denomi- 
nation: and every individual who will take the trouble 
to furnish himself with an original impression from any 
one of the test dies. may, by comparison, determine whe- 
ther the note is genuine or not. 

This invention py capable of putting an entire 
stop to the forgery of ali paper securitics, of whatever 
description. 

We understand with pleasure, that the proprictors of 
this patent have formed a connection with Mr. Charles 
Heath, an eminent engraver of this metropolis, and 
intend to have an extensive and permanent establishment 
in London, for the purpose of executing work for public 
or private Banking Institutions, and also a// engravings 
of which a great number of impressions are requi 

Messrs. Perkins and Fairman, it was generally ex. 

ted, would have had the contract with the Bank of 
England for furnishing their new notes. Their plan has 
received the approbation of the most cminent artists of 
this country, who have signed a testimonial of its excel- 
lence and its capability of answering the end proposed. 
The Report, however, from the Commissioners appointed 
by his Majesty, preeludes th..t hope for the present. 








CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


——— 


During the remainder of the present month, there will 
be many opportunities of witnessing some highly inte- | 
resting phenomena of the heavenly bodies. 
Venus now shines with brilliancy in the western sky ; 
the moon passed her on the 17th, and in the evening, ! 
after sun-set, was seen a little above her in the constel- | 
lation of Aries. Venus will not have reached her greatest ' 
elongation until the 20th May ; there will consequently 
be ample time to observe her. | 
Mars is seen during the whole of this month, in the | 
constellation of the Twins, and formed, during the early j 
part of the month, a nearly equal-sided triangle with the 
two stars Castor and Pollux. The moon passes him 
on the 23d. 
The chief object of attention is, however, the favuur- 
able opportunity of observing the planet Mercury, which 
will be at his greatest elongation (or apparent distance 
from the sun) on the 26th—his distance above the hori- 


fording many opportunities, before and after that day, 
of observing him. His position will be favourabie. His 


zon, after sunset, will increase until the 26th—thus af- |; 


























































































northern latitude increases to the end of the month, be- 
ing on the last day ia the 28th degree of Aries. On that 
day he will be an hour and a half above the horizon after 


when but three days old: he will not assume this figure 
until after the 26th, when he is decending to his inferior 
conjunction. 

Jupiter and Saturn are not visible, being both in con- 
junction with the sun this month. 





Surgical Operation.—A very remarkable surgical 
operation has recently been performed by M. Gubian of 
Lyons. A little girl, eight years of age, was holding in 
her mouth a pebble, about the size of a bean, when it 
accidently fell into the trachea. This substance coming 
in contact with the delicate membrane which line the 
trachea, speedily produced a violent inflammation in the 
organ of respiration. ‘The inflammation abated in a 
few days; but it was succeeded by every symtom of pul- 
monary phthisis. Six weeks elapsed, and the state of 





taken to Dr. Gubian, who made an ingision in the 
| throat, and succeeded in reaching the trachea, and ex- 
tracting the pebble. This operation, which is so difficult 


the rapid flowing of the blood in the trachea, was ex- 
lecuted with a degree of confidence and dexterity sur- 

assing all praise. The wound is already cicatrized. 
| Many years ago Dr. Caron performed the same cure, 
with equal success, in Paris. 





| Whimsical Custom.—A custom not less curious than 
| extraordinary prevails in Foutatord, (says M. Mollien 
|in his travels in Africa :) a slave who wishes to change 
| his master seeks by surprise or force to cut off the ear of 
' the man whom he fancies; if he succeeds he immediately 
becomes the property of that persou ; and his old master 
cannot claim him again. ‘To this practice my fellow 
| traveller owed his deafness; two slaves had successively 
| cut off each an ear, clese to the head, and the wound in 
i healing had entirely closed the auditory channel. ‘This 
| man Was certainly very unfortunate from his reputation 
| for kindness, which gained him the opinion of the 
slaves: must now be careful of his horses, for as he has | 


_-~—— ~ 








sunset. Viewed through a tclescope of ordinary power, | 
he will present a crescent resembling that of the moon || 


the patient became daily more alarming, when she was || 


on account of the moveable nature of the larynx, and || 









































EXTRAORDINARY SHIP, 
i : 
Description ef a ship built ' 
Scotland: Twelve = feet in 
the sides; 10 feet thick in the 
oak : her walls and boards on every 
no cannon could go th her. From 
great ship was afloat, and her masts and sai 
with her tows and anchors a ig thereto, 
counted to the King to be £30,000 expense. She 
many cannons, six on every with great 
behind on her deck phe. yrs: before, with —_ 
small —ey that is to say, mayand and Vv 
and quarter falcon, slings destilent, : 
bledogs, with haytor and culyering, co —_ 
bows. She had 300 mariners to sail her, six gs 
vad 4 ie her artillery, png had " thousand 1 
| War. es her captains, shi an 
inet shi wes en cst te reich tate ee dusts 
|Harry the Eight Ei ‘notwit: 
‘brother-in-law to James tha Flash of “1 
0 ilton, Karl of Arran, was made Captai a 
and Great Admiral of. the Fleet, and Lord Fe mi 
Vice-Admira], accompanied with Earls, Lords, Baron 
to the number of 1000 who were well arrayed for battl. 
“If you will not believe me,” says the narrajy 
“‘ gang to the gates of Tilebairn, and you will gee her 
length and breadth planted in hawthorn.” 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, per. 
ons who hired furnished lodgings in London had tofa4 
linen and pewter, or else pay dearly for their use. 
THE BEAUTIES OF 
Chess. 
$s 
“© Ludimus effigiom belli.” ....s.0006.V IDAs : 
— ; 
GAME XXXVI. K 
k 
The White to Check-mate in sx Moves, 
(Lolli, page 556.) 
Black. It 9 
siogcsc*tgsgoutgs 
8 fel | | | over t 
let | ati eturssi) cracke 
| | | | | the’ tit 
Lege ain oe 
9] | | A. compa 
c peep 7 in time 
end 2 hdl pase cheer 
; | ; 
F on | q) my you mi 
Dear ob tele cy old sch 
| ae al lke ic 2 Ww BOL 
roa he 
| OfF—__|_ Wil tan 
fe fos ofr tf iy, t 
8 7 6 5 4 dip 
WHITE. se 
- odiaiada eg a much i 
SOLUTION. peculia 
WHITE. BLACK. | polishe 
1 Castle .,...8—7-- 1 King ....2-6 9 eatly y 
2 Castle ....2—7-+- 2 King .... 1-5 text bo 
3 Castle ....1—4+- 3 King .......J—4 3 ' 
4 Knight .,..3—5-- 4 Knight.,..3—5 fa mined j 
d Castle ....2—4-+- 5 Castle ....1-5 conditi 
6 Knight ....3—4-+-Marte. “s 
on able th: 
4 Bishop ...:3—5 his pate 
5 Pawn ....2—3-+- 5 King 1—3 of l-$ h ‘ 
| 6 Knight....3—4--Mare. Tae 
Srenuo 
eee ree prem tural ge 
Co Correspondents. deeply 
; ———@_ modern 
‘THe LATE Mr. BENJAMIN West —The inter Lideed 
ing memoir of this celebrated individual, which oo-Hy .~ na 
= so considerable a portion of this day's publica“ among 
ad attracted our attention before we were favours : 
with the note of A LovER OF THE Fine A® tro cen 
suggesting its ance in the Kaleidoscope and. the 
Amongst other advantages arising from this our min" 
ey we “% copeiseneble, value upon Ps mf than an 
repository for such a biographical memoir, #8 ok.) 
under conalsenstine, for which it woul abaplacl a € 
impracticable to secure a place in an ordinary hi . ‘ 
paper, and which is well Vortliy of being treasured i mee | 
in # volume possessing the advantage of a Was itse 
contents for — reference. eaytoms 
If Geuienaws ot mr us a net of the A the mai 
ume of poems of which he speaks 1n su ‘ 
or will dseasionally tuke the trouble to c ery 
sonnets, we will most willingly fall in with his pr he has t 
sal, as we are not unacquainted with pe an Enel 
merits of the work. «Ng 
; the ben 
Avrora BoneaLis.—We shall in, our next 28g Jestatior 
place to the letter of P. N. received some mon. ig 
since, and overlooked in the hurry,.of business est fam 
wluch we ought to apologise to the writer. 
 eey pa 
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no ears himself, it will be these animals whose ears the : 
| fugitive slaves will next attack. \ 


St. James’s-road, fur ready moncy onlys 





